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speaking of the better class of dwellings, that "it is impossible to devise things more ugly, uncomfortable, and happily more perishable/' "The poorest people," continues Jefferson, "build huts of logs, laid horizontally in pens, stopping the interstices with mud. . . . The wealthy are attentive to the raising of vegetables, but very little so to fruits. . . . The poorer people attend to neither, living principally on ... animal diet." l
In general the population subsisted on worse fare than that of the inhabitants of the Valley.2 Even in that favored region, where religion and morals were more vital than elsewhere in the Commonwealth, each house had a peach brandy still of its own; and it was a man of notable abstemiousness who did not consume daily a large quantity of this spirit. "It is scarcely possible," writes Weld, "to meet with a man who does not begin the day with taking one, two, or more drams as soon as he rises." 3
Indeed, at this period, heavy drinking appears to have been universal and continuous among all classes throughout the whole country 4 quite as much
1 "Notes on Virginia": Jefferson; Works: Ford, iv, 69; and see Weld, i, 114, for similar diet in Pennsylvania.         2 Ib.t 183-84.
8 Weld, i, 206. "Sigars and whiskey satisfy these good people who thus spend in a quarter of an hour in the evening, the earnings of a whole day. The landlord of the Inn has also a distillery of whiskey/' writes La Rochefoucauld, in 1797, of the mountain people of Virginia. He thus describes the houses and people living in the valley towards Staunton: "The habitations are in this district more numerous than on the other side of the Blue Mountains, but the houses are miserable; mean, small log houses, inhabited by families which swarm with children. There exists here the same appearance of misery as in the back parts of Pennsylvania." (La Rochefoucauld, iii, 173-76.)
4 "It took a good deal of New England rum to launch a 75 ton,